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ABSTRACT 

This study seeks to identify factors influencing East Asian international 
students’ choices of Canadian graduate schools, to assess the strengths 
and dynamics of the factors influencing enrolment decisions, and to 
describe possible implications both for the Canadian government and 
for Canadian universities offering graduate education. The research 
sample comprised 140 students from China, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, 
and Taiwan who enrolled in graduate programs at two large Ontario 
universities. The research findings reveal the significant influence of 
academic, economic, environmental, and visa/immigration pulling 
factors as well as a set of negative pushing factors from third countries 
such as the United States. Activities related to internationalization of 
graduate education play a critical role in influencing the choice of 
a Canadian graduate school. The findings suggest that to attract the 
“best and brightest” international graduate students, policy makers and 
institutional administrators should focus on investing in research and 
ensuring the quality of graduate education while devoting efforts and 
resources to the internationalization of Canadian graduate education. 

RESUME 

Cet article porte sur la decision, par les etudiants internationaux de 
l’Asie orientale, d’etudier aux cycles superieurs dans une universite 
canadienne. L’etude cherche a identifier les facteurs influen^ant ce 
choix, a evaluer les forces et la dynamique des facteurs influcn^ant 
la decision d’inscription, et a decrire des implications possibles 
pour le gouvernement canadien et pour les universites canadiennes. 
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L’echantillon est compose de 140 etudiants originaires de Chine, de Hong 
Kong, du Japon, de Coree et de Taiwan qui s’etaient inscrits dans des 
programmes de cycle superieur a deux grandes universites ontariennes. 
Les resultats de la recherche revelent 1’influence significative des 
facteurs academiques, economiques, environnementaux, et associes 
aux regies de Timmigration, ainsi qu’un ensemble de facteurs negatifs 
associes a des pays tiers tels que les Etats-Unis. Les activites faisant 
la promotion de l’internationalisation des cycles superieurs jouent 
un role critique et influencent le choix d’une universite canadienne a 
cet ordre d’enseignement. Les resultats suggerent que, pour attirer les 
meilleurs etudiants internationaux aux cycles superieurs, les decideurs 
gouvernementaux et les administrateurs institutionnels devraient 
investir dans la recherche et assurer la qualite de la formation 
aux cycles superieurs, tout en consacrant efforts et ressources a 
Tinternationalisation des programmes de cycles superieurs au Canada. 


International graduate students, belonging to the so-called “creative class” 
(Florida, 2002), are a very special group of people who travel from afar to 
pursue advanced education both for the love of knowledge and for personal 
and professional advancement. They play an important role in Canadian 
graduate education by bringing academic, cultural, and economic benefits to 
the learning environment and society; subsequently, they are ambassadors of 
Canadian education to the world. Despite their importance, existing research on 
international graduate students, especially in the Canadian context, is minimal. 
This is the first research focusing on this group of international students and 
their choices of Canadian graduate schools. 

Canada’s future sustainability and growth will depend on new immigrants 
who are educated skilled workers. The international student population has been 
viewed by many as a pool of preferred potential immigrants. The 2002 Speech 
from the Throne, The Canada We Want, outlined the need for Canada to be 
a magnet for talent and investment. In particular, the government vowed to 
“position Canada as a destination of choice for talented foreign students and 
skilled workers by more aggressively selecting and recruiting through universities 
and in key embassies abroad” (Government of Canada, 2002, p. 9). It is clear that 
all levels of government in Canada and most institutions have a great interest 
in international students. The challenge that Canada faces is that we know 
very little about international students’ choices, in particular, at the level of 
graduate students. What do we know about international graduate students? 
Who are they? What motivates them to pursue international study? What factors 
determine their final decision of a host countiy and a host institution? As a 
country providing international education, we know very little about the answers 
to these questions. In addition, we do not know whether Canada’s policies or 
strategies have made a significant impact in advancing Canada’s agenda. 
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This challenge can only be addressed by gaining insights into the major 
factors influencing the choice of Canada by international students as a destination 
for higher learning. Understanding these factors will advance Canada’s agenda 
of attracting the best and brightest international students to Canada. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

The existing “college choice” literature gives little consideration to the 
unique characteristics of international graduate students. Typically, the literature 
groups them with other graduate students or with undergraduate international 
students. For the purpose of this study, a push-pull model was used to understand 
the strengths of and relationships among various factors that influence the 
choice of a country, institution, program, and city. In addition, literature on 
internationalization of higher education was examined for insights on how it 
impacted the international graduate students’ decision-making processes and 
choices of particular institutions and programs. 

A push-pull model was originally used in the theory of migration (E. S. Lee, 
1966) to explain the factors influencing the movement of people. The model 
has been used to understand international student flows (Agarwal & Winkler, 
1985; Cummings, 1984; Cummings & So, 1985; K.H. Lee & Tan, 1984; Neice 
& Braun, 1977; Sirowy & Inkeles, 1984), the decision or motivation to study 
abroad (Altbach & Lulat, 1985; Glaser & Habers, 1978; Rao, 1979), and choice 
of country by international students (Mazzarol & Soutar, 2002). Push factors 
are factors associated with the home country. Some push factors are positive 
and some are negative in nature. Pull factors are generally positive factors 
that attract international students to the destination. In essence, the decision, 
motivations and flow of international students are “a function of the combined 
‘pull’ factors and ‘push’ factors as influenced by intervening obstacles” (Sirowy 
& Inkeles, 1984, p.65). Neice and Braun (1977) explain that the push factors 
have strength in the initial reasons for studying abroad while the pull factors 
dominate the choices, especially the appeal of program availability. 

From a macro perspective, many studies have taken economic and political 
approaches to examining international student flows. McMahon (1992) argues 
that the flow of knowledge resources among nations is interconnected with 
global political, economic, and cultural relationships. Important push factors 
for international student flows include excess demand (especially in the science 
fields) relative to the availability of educational opportunities in the home 
country and financial capability, wealth, and GNP growth. Important pull factors 
include the home country’s economic development and involvement in the 
world because international student flows are related to the level of economic 
development in a country (Agarwal & Winkler, 1985; Chen & Barnett, 2000; 
Cummings & So, 1985; K. H. Lee & Tan, 1984; McMahon, 1992). 

The push-pull model has been primarily used to explain international 
students’ decision-making process in the first two stages: (1) the “ predisposition ” 
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(Hossler & Gallagher, 1987) or motivation stage - the decision to study abroad, 
and (2) the “search" or information gathering stage - the choice of a country. This 
study takes this model one step further, to the last stage of the decision-making 
process described by Hossler and Gallagher - (3) the “choice" of an institution 
because this model touches on the academic, economic, environmental and 
informational factors closely tied to other college choice models. 

Internationalization of higher education has become an integral part of 
higher education and will continue to be “a major theme for the next decade” 
(Davies, 1997, p. 83). Most of the literature on internationalization is written 
from the perspective of a nation or an institution, and very little examines 
internationalization from international students’ perspectives, especially in 
relation to its impact on their choices of institutions and/or programs. An 
activity approach is “most widely used in the description of internationalization, 
and terms related to this approach are frequently used as being equivalent to 
the internationalization of higher education” (de Wit, 2002, p. 116). Knight 
took a process approach and defrned internationalization as “integrating an 
international/intercultural perspective into the teaching/learning, research 
and service functions of a higher education institution” (2000, p. 16). Fortin 
(2001) notes that most Canadian universities take a process approach to 
internationalization. The internationalization of higher education, regardless 
of the approaches an institution takes, acts in concert with push-pull factors 
influencing international graduate students’ choice of a Canadian graduate 
school. 


METHODOLOGY 

This study used a combination of quantitative and qualitative research 
methods. Quantitative data collected from mailed survey questionnaires were 
used to identify the factors and to measure their significance in influencing or 
determining the choice of overseas graduate schools. Qualitative data from in- 
person interviews were used to gain insights into how international graduate 
students decide to pursue international studies and select a country, institution, 
program and location. Triangulation was used in this research to determine 
the consistency of data collected from both methods, and the research findings 
were compared to the findings from the literature review. 

The survey items were developed based on a review of previous questionnaires 
(Austin, 1988; Gagnon & Cocolas, 1988; Neice & Braun, 1977; Olson, 1992; 
Poock & Love, 2001; Webb, 1993; Zikopoulos & Barber, 1986), and these items 
were grouped into three domains of factors - Student Characteristics, Significant 
Others, and External Push-Pull factors. The structure of the survey questionnaire 
followed the flow of the study-abroad decision - choice of country, choice of 
institution/program, and future plans. 

The research participants included international graduate students from 
China, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, and Taiwan who were enrolled in two 
large universities in the city of Toronto - the University of Toronto and York 
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University - in the academic year of 2003-04. These East Asian jurisdictions 
were chosen because of their importance as a source of graduate students across 
North America. International students from these jurisdictions represented 
almost one-fifth of the graduate level international enrolment in Canada for 
the three academic years 1997-2000 (Bartlett & Kane, 2002), and international 
graduate students from these jurisdictions represented 41% of total international 
graduate student enrolment in the United States (Davis, 2000). Prior to 1994, 
Hong Kong and Japan were leading countries sending students to Canada, 
representing almost 30% and 18% respectively of total international students 
in Canada. However, after 1994, Korea and China became the leading countries 
sending students to Canada. In 2001, international students from Hong Kong, 
Japan, Korea and China represented 5%, 8%, 15% and 15% respectively of total 
international students in Canada (Citizenship and Immigration Canada, 2003). 
Although Hong Kong is now part of China, its history of being part of the 
Commonwealth had a significant impact on the pattern of sending students to 
Canada compared with the Chinese experience, and so the data on these sub- 
samples were collected and analyzed separately. 

The University of Toronto and York University were chosen because they 
have the largest and eighth largest graduate enrolments in Canada, respectively. 
In 2001, the University of Toronto had a total graduate student enrolment of 
10,665, of whom 2,605 were international; while York University, with a strong 
focus on social science graduate programs, had a total graduate enrolment of 
4,260, of whom 975 were international (Canadian Association for Graduate 
Studies, 2004). The city of Toronto was chosen mainly to explore the causal 
relationship between the location and enrolment decision: among the 43 North 
American metropolitan regions with populations over one million, the city of 
Toronto has been ranked number one in diversity (the “Mosaic Index”) and 
number four in creativity (the “Bohemian Index”) (Gertler, Florida, Gates, & 
Vinodrai, 2002). 

Survey questionnaires were mailed to a total population of 480 students, of 
which approximately 30 were returned as undeliverable. Besides the country of 
origin, there was no additional information available on the population regarding 
gender, age, level of study, and the field of study. One hundred and forty surveys 
(31%) were returned. The recruitment of the interview participants was via self- 
selection. The interview participants were asked in the questionnaire whether 
they would be interested in participating in an in-depth interview. Thirty- 
four students provided their contact information to participate in the in-depth 
interview and twenty-three of those who volunteered actually participated. For 
purposes of descriptive comparison, six independent variables were selected and 
compared: (1) university enrolled, (2) level of study, (3) field of study, (4) gender, 
(5) countiy of origin, and (6) attitude/preference (i.e., whether Canada was the 
country of first choice). For the qualitative research portion of the study, the 
in-depth interview was semi-structured. The interview format consisted of small 
group discussions, individual interviews, and one on-line interview. 
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The respondents mirrored the total population in terms of country of origin 
(refer to Table 1). Half of the respondents were enrolled at the doctoral level, 
and the balance of the respondents were enrolled at the Master’s level. Thirty- 
two percent of the respondents were between 21 and 25 years of age, 47% were 
between 26 and 30, and 21% were over 30 years of age. Twenty-two percent 
of the respondents were enrolled in arts and humanities, 27% in business, 7% 
in education, 34% in engineering and science, 2% in law, and 6% in medical 
and health. The composition and background of the interviewees is shown in 
Table 2. 


Table 1. 

Total population vs. survey respondents 



Country Total Population % 

Survey 

Respondents 

% 


China 

323 

67 

89 

64 

Hong Kong 

20 

4 

6 

4 

Japan 

62 

13 

24 

17 

Korea 

54 

11 

10 

7 

Taiwan 

20 

4 

11 

8 

Total 

479 

100 

140 

100 


Table 2. 


The composition and background of the interviewees 


Country 

Gender 

University 

Level of Study 

Total 

% 


Male 

Female 

UT 

York 

Doctoral 

Master 



China 

7 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

9 

39 

Hong Kong 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Japan 

0 

6 

5 

1 

4 

2 

6 

26 

Korea 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

9 

Taiwan 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

17 

Total 

13 

10 

14 

9 

13 

10 

23 

100 
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RESULTS 

Applications Pattern and Preference/Attitude 

Seventy-one respondents (51%) reported that Canada was their first choice, 
while 67 respondents (49%) reported that Canada was not their first choice. The 
vast majority (92%) of the respondents reported that their program of study 
was their first choice, and 81% of the respondents reported that their university 
was their first choice in Canada. Two-thirds of those who reported that their 
university was not their first choice identified American universities as their 
first choice. 

Significant differences were observed in the responses based on respondents’ 
country of origin and between males and females. Among the five groups, the 
majority of Japanese, Hong Kong, and Korean students reported that Canada 
was their first choice country, while half of the Taiwanese students reported 
that Canada was their first choice country. More than half (63%) of the Chinese 
students reported that Canada was not their frrst choice country. More female 
than male students preferred Canada as their frrst choice country. 

Almost all (65 respondents or 98%) of those respondents reporting that 
Canada was not their frrst choice of country identifred the United States as their 
frrst choice of country. Although 71 respondents reported that Canada was their 
frrst choice country, 89 (64%) respondents had applied to universities outside 
Canada. The United States was the country most respondents (70) identifred 
as the country to which they applied. It is evident that outside of Canada, the 
United States was the preferred country for graduate studies for this sample. 

Factors Influencing Study Abroad 

The decision to undertake overseas graduate study is influenced by three 
domains of factors - Student Characteristics, Significant Others, and External 
Push-Pull Factors. Among these factors, Student Characteristics showed the 
strongest influence, followed by positive Push Factors from Home Country, 
Pull Factors from Canada, and frnally Significant Others. In reviewing push- 
pull factors related to the respondents’ home countries and Canada, it is worth 
noting that positive push factors exerted more influence than negative push 
factors in making the decision to study abroad. In aggregate, one of the least 
important factors related to the study abroad decision was the influence from 
significant others. “Family (children)/spouse” was identified by some married 
students as a factor influencing the study abroad decision, suggesting a possible 
intention to immigrate. 

There is a significant difference by country of origin in the perceived 
benefits of studying abroad (refer to Table 3). Studying abroad was viewed 
positively in China, Korea and Taiwan, but it was perceived negatively in 
Japan. In fact, many Japanese students mentioned that overseas graduate study 
was not considered a favourable undertaking. These students tended to rank 
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Table 3. 

Summary of Reasons Influencing Study Abroad Decision by Country of Origin 



China 

HK 

Japan 

Korea 

Taiwan 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

I want an advanced degree for personal satisfaction 

4.27 

3.83 

4.13 

4.10 

4.18 

Foreign language skills are desirable 

4.18 

3.83 

3.75 

4.40 

4.64 

Foreign advanced degrees improve job prospects/the 
chance of receiving a good salary and promotions 

4.09 

3.83 

3.13 

3.90 

4.36 

My profession requires an advanced degree 

4.08 

4.40 

3.52 

3.56 

4.45 

The opportunity to experience a Western culture 

4.07 

3.50 

3.04 

3.90 

4.45 

The work experience abroad is valued by my home 
country 

4.04 

3.83 

2.77 

4.20 

4.27 

I value an advanced degree from a Western country 

4.01 

3.83 

2.86 

3.60 

3.73 

The foreign degrees are prestigious or valued by my 
home country 

3.95 

3.33 

2.86 

3.90 

4.18 

Prospects of better employment and higher salary 
after study abroad 

3.88 

3.67 

3.14 

3.70 

4.45 

International education is valued by my home 
country 

3.88 

3.67 

2.87 

3.90 

4.09 

Family/Spouse 

3.50 

4.40 

3.89 

3.10 

3.73 

Other Students/Friends 

3.04 

3.50 

3.48 

3.11 

3.44 

Home country lacks research facilities 

2.86 

3.60 

2.85 

2.70 

2.40 

Professors 

2.70 

4.40 

4.18 

2.40 

3.57 

Desired education not available 

2.68 

2.75 

3.75 

3.13 

2.89 

Alumni 

2.37 

3.00 

2.31 

2.78 

1.75 

Limited career prospects at home 

2.29 

3.20 

2.62 

2.70 

2.78 

Uncertain political situation 

1.85 

2.33 

1.13 

1.33 

1.89 

Relatives in the host country 

1.85 

3.75 

2.54 

2.25 

2.14 

The opportunity to gain freedom from family 

1.72 

2.20 

2.20 

2.22 

2.60 

Sponsor 

1.67 

3.00 

2.55 

1.50 

2.00 

Financial support from home government or agency 

1.56 

4.40 

3.00 

2.00 

2.14 

Employers 

1.46 

3.50 

1.55 

2.29 

3.43 


Results based on a Likert scale of 1-5, where 1 = unimportant and 5 = very important. 
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low in importance the value or the economic benefits of foreign education in 
their society and identified a “reverse push” factor from their country because 
Japanese society puts less importance on foreign graduate education. Many said 
a foreign education could actually have a negative effect on their future career 
if they returned to Japan. As one student put it, 

for Japanese students to study abroad is not a good idea, if you want 
to go back to Japan... One thing you are older than the rest of Japanese 
who have same degree. Other thing is they look at you like you are 
from outside. They don’t want to take you and they don’t want to 
give you a job. You are from outside, you have different way of doing 
things. Employers would prefer Japanese Ph.D. to foreign Ph.D., and 
masters as well. If you want to get a job in Japan, it is better for a 
student to study master program in Japan. Also, the connection is very 
important, such as network of people is very important to get a job. If 
you are abroad, it is very hard to have the network in Japanese society. 
If I did my graduate work in Japan, I would have contact with lots of 
Japanese professors. I can do more networking there, so I will have 
higher opportunity. It is not that Japanese education is better than the 
western education; it is that the culture of the work place is important. 
If I graduate from Canada and go back to Japan I may be able to write 
publications in English much faster than they can, and they may be 
older than me. They feel this is an annoyance, it is just like you just 
came in, you can do something academically faster. 

Factors Influencing Choice of Canada 

The choice of Canada was mostly influenced by the Pull Factors from 
Canada, followed by the Push Factors Related to Home Country, then the 
Significant Others factors. Among the four sub-sets of Pull Factors from 
Canada, factors related to Canadian Environment exerted the most influence 
in pulling international students to Canada, followed by Economic/Costs and 
Visa/Immigration factors. 

Most international students in the research sample had a favourable 
impression of the Canadian environment. On one hand, those who said that 
Canada was their first-choice country typically reported that they came to 
Canada because of the positive Canadian environment - safe, diverse and 
multicultural (refer to Table 4). This indicates that their personal preferences 
were aligned with the unique features and social philosophy that Canada has 
to offer. On the other hand, those students who reported that Canada was not 
their first-choice country chose to come to Canada for utilitarian reasons, such 
as ease of visa/immigration, financial aid, and proximity to the U.S. 

As seen in Table 5, the factors influencing the choice of Canada varied 
significantly among these five groups of students. 
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Table 4. 

Reasons for Choosing Canada, by whether Canada was first-choice country 

Canada was Canada was NOT 
my 1 st Choice my 1 st Choice 


Total by Count 


Diverse & Multicultural environment 

24 

8 

Safe place to study & live 

22 

14 

Tuition (e.g. lower costs/affordable) 

13 

7 

Significant Others (e.g. family work/live/ 
study here) 

13 

3 

Quality & Reputation - Canadian Graduate 
Education 

10 

11 

Financial (e.g. Lower tuition &/or living 
expenses) 

10 

9 

Visa (e.g. easy process & speed) 

9 

28 

Program Related (reputation/offerings/ 
uniqueness/research/ranking/quality) 

9 

8 

Recommendations - Professor/Supervisor 

8 

3 

Financial Aid (e.g. received scholarship) 

6 

13 

Immigration (e.g. possibility of applying or 
easy process) 

6 

10 

Canadian degrees (marketable/prestigious/ 
greater mobility) 

5 

7 

Good environment 

5 

4 

University Related (reputation/ranking/ 
quality) 


12 

Proximity to the US 


5 
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Table 5. 

Reasons for Choosing Canada, by Country of Origin 


China 

HK 

Japan 

Korea 

Taiwan 



Total by Count 


Visa (e.g. easy process & speed) 

35 




1 

Safe place to study & live 

18 


9 

5 

4 

Diverse & Multicultural environment 

18 


9 

1 

4 

Quality & Reputation - Canadian 
Graduate Education 

18 




2 

Financial Aid (e.g. received 
scholarship) 

15 


3 


1 

University Related (reputation/ranking/ 
quality) 

14 



1 


Immigration (e.g. possibility of 
applying or easy process) 

11 



3 

2 

Canadian Degrees (marketable/ 
prestigious/greater mobility) 

11 

1 




Tuition (e.g. lower costs/affordable) 

8 


4 

2 

5 

Significant Others (e.g. family work/ 
live/study here) 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Program Related (reputation/offerings/ 
uniqueness/research/ranking/quality) 

6 

1 

6 

2 

2 

Financial (e.g. Lower tuition &/or 
living expenses) 

6 

1 


4 

5 

Proximity to the US 

6 



1 


Recommendations - Professor/ 
Supervisor 

5 

1 

4 

1 


Good Environment 

5 





Quality of life, health, professional 
working environment 

5 



2 

1 

Professor Related (research/reputation) 



4 
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To add to Neice and Braun’s (1977) four main groups of reasons for choosing 
Canada - associates’ experiences, cultural context, educational system, and 
financial considerations - the research findings show that in the post-September 
11 era, visa and immigration considerations are of great importance in choosing 
Canada for particular groups of students. Many Chinese students would have 
preferred the United States as a destination; however, they were unable to 
obtain U.S. student visas, and as a consequence, they accepted Canada as their 
second choice for the ease and speed of the Canadian visa process. None of the 
other four groups of international students mentioned the issue of difficulty in 
obtaining U.S. student visas. 

For many self-funded masters students, the cost of graduate education and 
living expenses were a concern. They were looking for a high-perceived quality 
of education at competitive costs. Regarding information factors, students 
reported that it was much harder to obtain information on studying in Canada 
than for other countries; therefore, the information factors and marketing of 
Canadian education did not play an important role in influencing their choice 
of Canada. 

Push Factors from Home Country did not exert a strong influence on 
international students’ choice of Canada. International students reported that 
the economic and political ties between Canada and the home country were 
considered to be of very low importance in influencing their choice of Canada. 
More than half of the research sample reported that they did not have family/ 
associate ties in Canada, so the influence from Significant Others on their 
choice of Canada was either not applicable or very minimal. Only students from 
Hong Kong reported the family/associate tie to Canada to be more important 
in choosing Canada. This may be the result of the long history of Hong Kong 
students pursuing post-secondary education in Canada when Hong Kong was 
part of the Commonwealth. 

Factors Influencing Choice of an Institution 

The key factors influencing the choice of an institution are Academic Pulling 
Factors and Administrative Pulling Factors. The Academic Pulling Factors 
were ranked with veiy high importance, and in general, university reputation/ 
quality/ranking was ranked with a higher importance than program reputation/ 
quality/ranking. Following these pulling forces were the Administrative Pulling 
Factors, such as availability of financial aid and cost issues, and the interaction 
with faculty and staff. 

In essence, these are core factors that pervade the entire study abroad 
process and that exert an important pulling effect in drawing international 
graduate students to Canada and to Canadian graduate schools. In addition, the 
research findings show that engineering and business students were familiar 
with the school and program ranking information, and they relied heavily on 
the ranking information to make selection, application, and choice decisions. 
Students from China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan rated the importance of the 
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university and program ranking higher than students from Japan and Korea. 
The findings showed that the ranking information was important not so much 
for reducing risks, but more for economic and return on investment purposes. In 
other words, these students perceived that a graduate degree from a top-ranked 
engineering or business school/program would improve their future career and 
job prospects. The other important factor related to Academic Pulling Factors was 
the quality/reputation of faculty and their research focus. Some international 
students reported in the interviews that they came to Canada solely because 
they wanted to study under their professor/supervisor, and they were interested 
in specific research topics of their professors. Table 6 and Table 7 show the 
important factors ranked by level of study and by university enrolled. 

Administrative Pulling Factors were ranked with relatively high importance, 
and the two most significant factors were “uniqueness of program and course 
offering” and “positive interaction with faculty and staff.” Although these 
factors were important in pulling international students to a Canadian graduate 
school, they were still secondary to the Academic Pulling Factors. 

Location factors played an important role throughout the decision-making 
process as to search/select/application process, and again at the choice stage 


Table 6. 

Reasons for Choosing an Institution, by Level of Study 




Doctoral 

Master’s 


Total by Count 

Financial Aid (e.g. received scholarship) 

32 

20 

University - Reputation 

28 

23 

Faculty (e.g. Reputation & Quality) 

22 

8 

Program - Reputation 

17 

20 

Program - Ranking 

10 

16 

University - Ranking 

9 

15 

Program Related (e.g. uniqueness/course offering/ 
requirements) 

8 

16 

Program - Quality 

8 

8 

Location of university 

7 

19 

Recommendations - Professor/Supervisor 

7 

6 

Positive Interaction with faculty/staff 

6 

5 

Research Project & Topic Area 

4 


University - Quality 

3 

6 

Previously studied at the same university 

3 


Career enhancement (degree from this university) 

3 


Tuition (e.g. lower costs/affordable) 


10 
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Table 7. 

Reasons for Choosing an Institution, by University Enrolled 


U ofT 

York 


Total by Count 

University - Reputation 

45 

6 

Financial Aid (e.g. received scholarship) 

35 

17 

Program - Reputation 

25 

12 

University - Ranking 

19 

5 

Faculty (e.g. Reputation & Quality) 

17 

13 

Program Related (e.g. uniqueness/course offering/requirements) 

16 

8 

Location of university 

15 

11 

Program - Quality 

13 


Program - Ranking 

11 

13 

University - Quality 

9 


Recommendations - Professor/Supervisor 

9 


Tuition (e.g. lower costs/affordable) 

5 

7 


process. Many international students expressed a preference for attending a 
graduate school located in a metropolitan city, since they were used to living 
in a similar environment in their own country. International students were 
concerned about issues such as safety, discrimination and tolerance (being 
accepted), diversity, and multiculturalism within a city and within an institution. 
They considered the reasons “the city where my university is located is safe,” 
“there is no discrimination against me at this university,” “the location of the 
university,” and “the diversity of the city where my university is located” to 
be important in choosing a graduate school. The findings are consistent with 
Florida’s (2002) theory that knowledge workers are attracted to cities with 
tolerant environments and diverse populations. 

Key Findings from the In-depth Interviews 

Based on the survey questionnaire results and supported by the interviews, 
the majority of international students considered the program characteristics 
first because the program specialization or uniqueness determined which 
countries and institutions to pursue for further information and to make an 
application. This may have been due to the fact that the students in question 
were graduate students and the area of study was therefore of great importance. 
Once they determined the program of study, they then tended to consider 
multiple institutions in various countries and cities. One student explained, 
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the main reason for me study in Canada is that I am interested in 
Canada, as a country consisting of so many immigrants. I could have 
studied about Canada in Japan, in the United States, or in Canada. So, 
basically, I had three choices. . . I started to think that I couldn’t study 
fully about Canada if I stayed in Tokyo, or in Japan. So, I decided to 
study abroad in North America. I did some web research in sociology 
programs in the states and in Canada. . . All of the universities have 
better points and bad points, but on the whole, for me, U of T would 
be the best place for me to study immigrant community in Canada 
because U of T sociology department has good professors, a number of 
professors for specializing immigration, as well as quantitative study 
in immigration, like demography, demographic aspects of immigration. 
Or some professors use census data or that kind of quantitative data 
to analyze immigrant society. Actually, I was more interested in 
quantitative study than qualitative study. . . For me, the content of the 
program is quite a strong factor that made me decide. 

Internationalization activities, such as faculty exchange, collaborations, 
and attending international conferences and publishing research papers, 
played a crucial role in guiding these international graduate students’ searches, 
application and choice processes. The following comments illustrate how the 
internationalization activities guided these international graduate students’ 
decision-making process of a Canadian graduate school. 

I talked with my supervisors about which schools should be good for 
my Ph.D. My supervisor was a visiting scholar at OISE, and she told me 
that this institution is very good for my future study. . . I didn’t want 
to go to the U.S. because I study second language education, and the 
policy in the States is not good. I prefer language courses in Canada. 
I heard there is some discrimination towards people who can’t speak 
English well in the United States. That kind of discrimination is small 
in Canada. I talked with some people in Canada before I came here 
about the language situation here. One person told me that she had 
never felt any discrimination about language here. Plus, Canada has 
bilingual policy and it is famous for bilingual education, so I wanted to 
come to Canada... I also included universities in England, but I applied 
to U of T first. 

For the political science program in Canada, I worked with one 
professor in the Department of Economics at Seoul National University. 
He presented his article in the Department of Political Science at York 
University in 1998. I worked with that professor around that time, so 
I knew the political science program at York through this professor, 
and I found the information from the Internet. . . School ranking to me 
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is not important. But, for other Korean students, in other fields, they 
would think ranking is important. For me, program and professors are 
more important. . . Professor, program, and then funding. 

Some international students sent e-mails to authors of journal articles and 
books whose research areas were of interest. They asked these authors/professors 
for assistance in directing their search towards a particular program of study 
and in providing recommendations as to which schools to apply. 

How did I know which schools to apply? Through my professors, and 
the Internet, and I had already read the books and articles of professors 
that I wanted to work with. . . I contacted the authors of those papers 
and sent e-mails to them, some of them replied, but some didn’t. Also, 
some North American scientists visited my university to do some 
seminars, and I talked to them and asked them how I can get to the 
States to study. They recommended that I can talk to this person, so 
I can look at the website, so I contacted those people and they are 
professors at the universities. . . The Internet is very important and it is 
the only source. . . How I chose the school was based on the professors, 
like my research interest is within professor’s research interest. I just 
looked at the professors. 


Future Plans 

Most of these students expected they would be very mobile with their 
Canadian graduate degree. The survey results indicated that many of these 
international students would like to work in an international environment. In 
general, they have many options available to them. For example, more than 
half of the international students interviewed commented that they had either 
applied for landed immigrant status or they intended to apply; a quarter of 
the international students interviewed said they would like to stay in Canada 
permanently, and another quarter of them said they would definitely go back 
to their home country. Some of them said that they had not yet decided if they 
would stay in Canada, and that it would depend on career opportunities in the 
United States, Asia, or Europe. 

In reviewing the main sets of factors influencing the choice of a Canadian 
graduate school, both survey and interview findings showed that the factors 
related to the Canadian graduate school had the strongest influence, followed 
by the factors related to Canada, and then the factors related to study abroad 
decisions. Institutional characteristics (both academic and administrative) had 
the strongest influence on international students when choosing a Canadian 
graduate school, followed by factors related to the Canadian environment, 
economic factors, and visa/immigration factors. Factors related to marketing, 
information, significant others, and Canada-home relationships had little 
influence on the decision-making process. Adding to previous studies, this 
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study employed the push-pull model to understand students’ choices of 
Canadian graduate schools. At the final choice stage, while the pulling factors 
from Canada and Canadian higher educational institutions exerted the most 
significant influence on international students’ enrolment decisions, there was 
indeed another set of strong push-pull factors from the third countries. For 
example, due to the geographic proximity to the U.S., international students 
were pulled to North America, but again, were pushed away from the U.S. and 
pushed toward Canadian graduate schools. 

To provide a summary of the factors studied in this research, Figure 1 
depicts the strengths of the pulling factors in making an enrolment decision 
of a Canadian graduate school. There are four levels of circles in Figure 1 : the 
core represents the enrolment decision; the innermost circle, Academic Pulling 
Factors, is the dominant influence, followed by Administrative Pulling and 
Economic Factors in the middle circle; the outermost circle represents factors 
such as Canadian Environment, Visa/ Immigration, and Proximity to the U.S., 
with moderate influence on the enrolment decision. Outside of the circles, at 
the periphery, four factors show a weak to moderate influence on the choice 
of Canadian graduate school. They are Marketing of Canadian Education, 
Information on Studying in Canada, Push Factors from Home Country to 
Canada, and Push Factors from Third Countries to Canada. The top half of the 
periphery represents the pulling factors, while the bottom half of the periphery 
represents the pushing factors. 



Figure 1. 

The Strength of the Factors in Choosing a Canadian Graduate School 
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DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

This section addresses two policy issues that emerged from the interviews: first, 
why international graduate students did not choose other English-speaking 
countries, and second, the future outlook for Canadian higher education with 
respect to international students. 

Why Didn’t International Graduate Students 
Choose Other English-speaking Countries? 

Many international students considered other English-speaking countries 
while they were searching and gathering study abroad information. The most 
frequently mentioned countries were Australia, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. However, at a later stage of the decision-making process, these 
students decided not to pursue studies in these countries. Some common reasons 
that turned international students away from those countries included the 
higher cost of education, length of the program, academic credibility, research 
environment, political relations, discrimination, and visa availability. In effect, 
these reasons represented another set of negative push factors from third 
countries - international students were pushed away from them and pushed 
toward selecting Canadian graduate schools. 

These international students said they shied away from Australian graduate 
schools for two main reasons - the academic year cycle and image problems. 
Study participants found that the Australian academic year cycle did not 
coincide with the school year in their home countries, which was an important 
factor for those students who wanted to continue their graduate studies right 
after their undergraduate programs. Australia’s aggressive marketing and 
recruiting effort targeting undergraduate studies in the East Asian countries 
has had a negative impact on highly qualified potential graduate students. They 
saw Australian universities mainly for under-prepared undergraduate students 
who could not pass university entrance examinations in their home countries. 
They associated this with poor quality or lack of academic credibility on the 
part of the university. This may in part explain why Australia is challenged in 
attracting highly-qualified graduate students from these East Asian countries. 

The universities in the United Kingdom were generally considered to be of 
high quality by these international students. The most mentioned reasons for 
not choosing the British universities were the higher cost of living and tuition 
fees and the length of the programs. 

As discussed earlier, the United States was the first choice country for many 
international students. The interviews revealed factors that pushed international 
students away from choosing American universities: visa, political relations, 
research environment, fear of discrimination/not fitting in, and the higher 
cost. 
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Visa was the most mentioned reason for Chinese students not to go to 
the American universities. This was a strong negative push factor that pushed 
Chinese student away from the United States and pushed them toward to Canada. 
Two students mentioned political relations and political stability as factors for 
not choosing the United States as a host country, and they were concerned 
about security and safety. International students, in general, considered the 
research environment to be better in the United States, mostly because there is 
more funding for research and closer ties to the technology and to corporations. 
However, a few international students stated that they preferred the research 
environment and the working atmosphere and style in Canadian graduate 
schools to their American counterparts, despite American universities offering 
more scholarships to their graduate students. A few of the Japanese students 
said that their fear of discrimination or their fear of not fitting in were their 
reasons for not choosing American graduate schools. Many international 
students, especially self-funded and/or Masters students, considered the cost of 
education to be an important factor. Many students stated that the tuition fees 
in the United States were much higher, and they would get “the same degrees 
at a lower rate” in Canada. 

These negative push factors from third countries made Canada and Canadian 
graduate schools the preferred host country and host institutions. It is apparent 
that these international graduate students regarded American education highly 
in terms of research capability or areas of expertise, but they also considered 
Canadian graduate schools as strong substitutes because of the good quality 
of education. In addition, unlike Australia, Canada does not have an image 
problem. In comparing the cost of education, Canada compares favourably 
with the British and American schools. In considering all these factors, the 
cost of education factor needs close monitoring, as cost is a controllable factor 
and these international students are sensitive to the cost issue. Other factors, 
such as the cultural environment and the perception of quality, are difficult to 
manipulate, and Canada already ranks favourably in this regard. 

Situation Analysis - The Future Outlook for Canadian Higher Education 
with Respect to International Students 

These findings have implications for the future outlook for Canadian 
higher education with respect to international students. Based on the research 
findings, Canada and Canadian higher education possess the following positive 
characteristics: a positive country image - a peaceful country, a diverse and 
tolerant society; a straightforward visa process and reasonable ease of obtaining 
a student visa; a good reputation for a quality education and research capability; 
a wide variety of program specialties, research projects, and strong faculty; and 
relatively low tuition fees and living expenses. 

In the post-September 11 era, some international students prefer to pursue 
foreign graduate studies in a countiy perceived to be more peaceful and politically 
stable. They feel more than ever the importance of the diversity and tolerance 
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of a society when choosing a host country, which supports Florida’s theory of 
“the holders of creative capital - who prefer places that are diverse, tolerant 
and open to new ideas” (2002, p. 223). Although the visa process is viewed 
as lengthy by some students, the ease of obtaining a Canadian student visa 
makes Canada an attractive host country. At the institutional level, Canadian 
higher educational institutions enjoy good reputations and are perceived as 
having a high quality of research and strong academic capabilities. Program 
specialties, research projects, and faculty members have contributed much to 
the success and the high-perceived value of Canadian higher education. The 
program length, lower tuition fees, and living expenses and all the strengths 
presented here make Canada a very attractive host country and Canadian higher 
educational institutions strongly desirable. 

Based on these strengths, it is reasonable to expect the future outlook for 
Canadian higher educational institutions regarding international students to 
be favourable. If international students continue to turn away voluntarily or 
involuntarily from the United States, Canadian higher educational institutions 
will be able to select international students from a very competitive candidate 
pool. There is nevertheless a signifrcant risk to Canada if the United States 
chooses in future to relax its visa requirements, especially for students from 
China. This is a critical moment for Canada and its higher educational institutions 
to craft a strategy in regards to international students and set a direction that 
will enhance both the national and institutional interest. 

The research findings support those of Mazzoral et al. (2001) in that potential 
international students had more difficulty in obtaining information about 
studying in Canada than other countries. The fact that Canadian education is 
not well known in these East Asian countries means that potential students 
have at least a neutral opinion of Canadian education and have not had an 
opportunity to form a negative perception of Canadian education. Moreover, as 
interview findings reveal, many international students chose to come to Canada 
because of the activities of internationalization and recommendations from their 
professors. Therefore, the weakness of availability of information on study in 
Canada is relatively easy to overcome because the dissemination of information 
can be accomplished through both marketing efforts and internationalization 
activities. 

There are some opportunities available to Canada. Proximity to the 
United States and a similar education system make Canada and Canadian 
higher educational institutions attractive alternatives to the United States and 
American graduate schools. As international students are in general familiar 
with the American education system, there is an opportunity for Canada and 
Canadian higher educational institutions to promote the fact that the Canadian 
educational system is similar from the perspectives of students. 

Potential threats to Canadian higher educational institutions regarding 
international graduate students are related to three recent developments: first, 
the expansion of domestic higher education in these East Asian countries, second, 
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the creation of “branch campuses” in these countries and the development 
of on-line delivery of courses (Mazzarol, Soutar, & Seng, 2003), and third, 
bilateral and multilateral strategic alliances among research universities in the 
Asian Pacific region and in the world, such as the International Alliance of 
Research Universities launched in January 2006. Many of the international 
students reported a huge expansion of their domestic higher education system 
- at both the undergraduate and graduate levels, with more public and private 
universities. The threat for all countries that provide education services to 
international students is a decrease in the number of enrolments, since there 
are more opportunities for students to pursue domestic graduate education. 
Increasingly, students challenged by the affordability of foreign education 
have the alternative to stay in their home country to complete their master’s or 
doctoral degrees. Therefore, low cost tuition and the availability of scholarships 
and financial aid will continue to be important factors in attracting international 
students. 

On the other hand, the motivations for studying abroad are multiple, and 
international students are looking for more than just a graduate degree from a 
Western university. Specifically from the market segmentation perspective, there 
will always be a group of international graduate students who want not only 
to improve their English language skills, but more importantly, to experience 
Western culture, gain international learning and working experience, and to 
form a network of friends and colleagues beyond their own borders. This is where 
the process approach to internationalization of graduate education, which is the 
prevalent approach taken by Canadian higher education institutions (Fortin, 
2001 ; Knight, 2000), becomes extremely valuable to international students who 
have traveled from afar to fulfill intellectual and personal pursuits. Domestic 
graduate programs or “branch campuses” cannot provide these benefits for this 
particular group of international graduate students. 

The expansion of local higher education systems may have an impact on 
the enrolment numbers; however, it also presents Canadian higher educational 
institutions with an opportunity to increase exchange activities and strategic 
alliances in research. 

Implications for Canadian Governments and Canadian Graduate Education 
E ducation/Immigr ation/Mobility 

This research explored the relationship between education, immigration, 
and the mobility of the overseas graduate students. International students 
perceived that with a Canadian graduate education, they would be highly 
mobile, and many stated that they could stay in Canada, go to the United 
States, go to Europe, or return to their home country after completing their 
studies. This attitude supports the concept of “brain circulation” in the context 
of the globalized economy (Cao, 1996; Saxenian, 2002; Yatsko, 2002). Thirty- 
six percent of the survey respondents ranked “the possibility of applying for 
immigrant status” with high importance (4 and 5 in the Likert scale) in choosing 
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Canada as a host country. By reviewing international students’ future plans, 
the research findings shed some light on the relationship between education, 
immigration, and mobility. Twenty-eight percent of the respondents agreed that 
they would like to stay in Canada permanently, and forty-seven percent of the 
respondents agreed that they would like to stay in Canada for a short period 
of time. Thirty-six percent of the respondents reported that they would like 
to go to another country, which indicates the existence of pull factors from 
other countries and a relatively weak loyalty for these students to Canada. The 
implication is that Canadian policy makers need to take action if we want to 
retain these students. 

Two implications emerged from these data. First, students who apply 
to study in Canada may also have a positive attitude towards immigrating: 
more than one-third of these students came to Canada with the possibility of 
immigrating to Canada in mind. This acts in Canada’s favour in attracting and 
retaining highly talented workers from around the world, and Canada should 
be able to continue to attract this group of people as potential immigrants. 
Second, due to the fact that these are international graduate students, who 
can be categorized as highly skilled workers in the world market, they are 
highly mobile and their future plans are not fixed. The economics of overseas 
graduate education is important for them, and they will likely choose a path 
that generates a high return on their investment. In other words, they will go to 
a place where they can have a satisfying career experience and a high monetary 
return. The implication is that if Canada can create an economically competitive 
environment, in addition to its favourable social environment, it will be best 
able to retain these “best and brightest” international students. 

This analysis focuses on the host country perspective. The immigration 
decision has implications for home countries as well. Kapur and McHale (2005) 
have documented the mixed consequences for developing countries when 
knowledge workers emigrate. The consequences ofb rain drain are heterogeneously 
distributed by region. Docquier and Marfouk (2006, p. 167-177) present data 
showing that the emigration rate of workers with postsecondary education - 
defined as the proportion of those born in a region who live outside the region 
- is lower for East Asia than for any region other than North America. 

Graduate Education - Core Competencies 

International graduate students came to Canada for academic reasons, 
such as university/program reputation, quality and ranking. These, in turn, are 
largely driven by the core competencies of graduate education - especially the 
strength of the research and knowledge creation. These international students 
often mentioned the faculty and their research topics as important factors 
influencing their choice of a Canadian graduate school. 

At the graduate level, reputation and quality can hardly be manipulated 
by regular marketing hype. At the “search/selection/application” stage, some 
international students looked for books and other academic publications written 
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by university faculty members and contacted the authors directly to gather 
information about where they should apply. During the application process, 
it was the one-on-one interaction and contact with the faculty and staff that 
pulled international students closer to the enrolment decision. In essence, 
research, creation of knowledge and publication are at the core of a high quality 
of graduate education, and without these elements, a graduate program and a 
university will not be able to attain a great reputation and be considered high 
quality. 

As Figure 1 illustrates, the innermost circle - Academic Pulling Factors 
- is the magnet for attracting international graduate students to Canada. This 
is an argument for strengthening Canadian graduate education by investing in 
research and by attracting and encouraging “the best and brightest” to pursue 
graduate education, conduct research and create knowledge. 

Strengthening Canadian graduate education will enhance its overall quality, 
and the spill-over effect will influence international students at all levels to 
choose Canada as a study destination. Investing in research and ensuring the 
quality of graduate education are indeed the most important ingredients in 
building “countiy loyalty” and “brand awareness,” as excellence in higher 
education and a high quality of research draw international graduate students 
to Canada. Canada will eventually gain an image as a place of excellence in 
higher learning. Therefore, strengthening the core competencies by investing in 
graduate education and research is crucial to the future of Canadian education, 
and the benefits of strengthening Canadian graduate education extend well 
beyond attracting international students. 

In addition, investing in research and innovation is directly correlated 
to a country’s productivity and prosperity (Romer, 2007; Task Force on 
Competitiveness Productivity and Economic Progress Ontario, 2003), which 
also helps attract the “best and brightest” from elsewhere who contribute 
further to the creation of knowledge, the betterment of society, and even to 
improved international relations. International graduate students, who belong 
to the “creative class” (Florida, 2002) and are highly mobile, will choose a 
destination that promises prosperity and an environment that supports 
creativity and innovation for their studies. Many may choose to remain in 
Canada after graduation. A prosperous economy depends on a highly educated 
work force and a strong research capability (Government of Canada, 2004; 
Task Force on Competitiveness Productivity and Economic Progress Ontario, 
2003, 2004). It is in the national interest to attract the “best and brightest” 
international students as a complement for their domestic counterparts. This 
extends to direct investment in international graduate students, via financial 
aid which supports the enrolment decision. Flowever, it is important to note 
that financial aid by itself will not be enough to induce enrolment decisions 
because the core competencies - reputation, quality, ranking, and research 
capabilities - play far more important roles in attracting students. Therefore, 
effectiveness in recruiting international graduate students in research-oriented 
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programs requires both strengthening the core competencies and also providing 
competitive financial support. 

Internationalization of Canadian Graduate Education 

Harari defined internationalization as “the international content of the 
curricula, the international movement of scholars and students concerned with 
training and research, and the arrangements that engage a system of education 
cooperation programs beyond its national boundaries” (1977, p. 2293). This 
“activity” approach (de Wit, 2002) is most applicable to international students. 
In interviews in which they described how they chose to study in a Canadian 
graduate school, one of the veiy important pulling factors was meeting their 
current professor during “international” activities. The three most mentioned 
activities were international conferences, presentations by guest speakers, and 
exchange programs. Many of the international graduate students met their 
current professors at international conferences; some met their current professors 
in their home country where the latter were invited to be guest speakers; and 
some met their current professors because professors in their home country 
had exchanges or working experience with their current professors. A small 
percentage of students mentioned that they themselves had participated in 
exchange programs. 

Internationalization activities benefit both higher educational institutions 
and international graduate students. Overall, there are at least four major 
benefits of internationalization activities accruing to international graduate 
students throughout the whole process of overseas graduate study and beyond. 
First, these activities help Canadian higher educational institutions promote 
the institutions’ profiles and reputation, which helps increase awareness of 
Canadian graduate education among the international academic society. In 
turn, these activities create a virtuous circle, helping prospective international 
students in gathering study-abroad information and in learning about new 
research projects/directions during the “predisposition” and “search/selection/ 
application” stages, and subsequently, in making their enrolment decisions. 
Secondly, international activities in Canadian institutions provide all students 
and international students in particular with opportunities to gain knowledge 
in various subject areas from professors and students of different backgrounds. 
Thirdly, these international students are typically economically sensitive, and in 
general, they pay attention to the return on their investment. Most international 
graduate students said that they would like to work in an international 
environment in the future. This means that the more international activities 
the university and program arrange, the higher the profde they would enjoy 
and the more international employers would be familiar with graduates from 
these universities and programs. Consequently, international students benefit 
from possible future career enhancements and improved job prospects in an 
international setting. Finally, those who intend to emigrate to North America 
gain opportunities to explore the best environment for their studies and future 
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careers through these international activities. This also benefits Canada, as 
Canada would like to attract and retain the best and brightest international 
students as immigrants. 

It is clear that internationalizing Canadian higher education is crucial to 
attracting international students. The nature of graduate education and research 
involves scholarly exchanges, and the milieu is typically in international settings, 
and these require greater support for and commitment to the internationalization 
of higher education at the institutional level. Examples of this kind of support 
and commitment include publishing research papers, presenting research 
results at international conferences, and promoting exchange programs for 
international faculty and students. However, these internationalization activities 
are a bare minimum; strategically, Canadian universities should take on a more 
proactive role in developing bilateral or multilateral strategic intra- and inter- 
regional alliances. As seen by recent developments, such as the formation 
of the International Alliance of Research Universities, more countries and 
research universities are engaging in these strategic alliances. It is critical that 
Canadian research universities engage in these activities and become members 
of research university consortia. Therefore, the findings from this study argue 
for devoting more government and institutional resources to the objective of 
internationalizing Canadian higher education. 

In essence, internationalizing Canadian graduate education through these 
activities is a soft way, and perhaps the best way, to market Canadian graduate 
education to international graduate students. Indeed, by participating in 
international activities such as conferences, faculty-student exchange programs 
and strategic alliances, universities are engaging in marketing their research 
capabilities and program quality, and in increasing their institutional profiles; 
as a consequence, the core competencies of Canadian graduate education are 
promoted through the internationalization effort. 

CONCLUSION 

This research, the first study focusing on college choice by international 
graduate students, offers some useful insights on why East Asian students 
choose Canadian graduate schools. It reveals that international students are 
attracted by the strong pulling factors related to the perceived high quality 
of Canadian graduate programs and the diverse, multicultural, and tolerant 
Canadian environment. It finds that many students, especially those from China, 
choose Canada because of the difficulties in obtaining a visa in the United States 
- a strong negative pushing factor from the United States and also a strong 
pulling factor for Canada, which benefits from its geographic proximity to the 
United States. In addition, the activity approach to the internationalization of 
higher education plays a critical role in guiding these international graduate 
students’ decision-making processes and represents a strong factor in pulling 
these students to Canadian graduate schools. 
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This research suggests that to advance the national goal of being “a magnet 
for talent” and “a destination of choice for talented foreign students,” policy 
makers and university administrators should focus on two things: first, to 
strengthen Canada’s core competencies by investing in research and ensuring 
the quality of graduate education, and second, to devote efforts and resources 
to the internationalization of higher education, especially graduate education 
and research. 

More research is needed to understand other aspects of the “college choice” 
process of international students. It is hoped that this study will generate further 
discussion and research in this area.* 
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